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ABSTRACT . 

This study suggests that^ given the ngy 
schools are presently organized^ teachei/styles seen to 
little difference in the degree to whicii th^ traditicna 
work^ tiae^ authority^ crder^ and perhaps achievenent a 
One can infer that ctfTIdren attending putlic sctccl^ in 
permutation^ will find that traditional ncri^ form a hi 
curriculnim to which they must adhere* lie study, thc'cgh 
intensive research in four elementary class roc s.s, dees 
if the constraints outlined in the research are truly f 
requisites of the. institution, it can be suiiised that 
chan^ possible in the public schools is liiited by ins 
?needs for order, conformity, tiMe schedules, arc work* 
behavior will continue to emphasize these aanay.ement/co 
long as schools and the society in which they eiist rem 
structured. (Author/UJB) 
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The title of this paper would be more appropriate were 
it "Teaching Children How /to Work" rather than "Learning to . ' . 
WorJe". . . The research had its genesis in a concern for the \^ 
specific role which schools play in the socialization pro- 
cess of children, it is cle.ar that the school (and the process * - 
of schooling) is only one of many institutions which help 
children acquire the attitudes, values, skills, and -behavior 
patterns which are necessary for adult life.- Some authors 
argue that because the family or early socialization has such 
a profound impact upon children that development of .the basic 
pefsonality virtually has been accomplished by the time chil- 
dren enter school, and that, therefore, the impact of schooling 
can only be minimal. This paper, however, seeks to elaborate 
on a conceptualization which is at least implicit in Durkheim's 
work — that is, that in complex societies, there is a ."division . 
of JLabor'^ in^ tjte ~ ^: ^ 

agencies or institutions contribute to the socialization pro- 
cess aspects congruent with their Unique structure. The 
family, for eicample, with its small size, particularistic and 
diffuse orientation, appropriately contributes to the develop- 
ment of individual differences — the acquisition of a unique * 
personality. In this, Durkheim differs not stall from the develop 
mental, psychologists. The school, since It has a different 
structure and orientation, does not specialize in the develop- 
ment of| personality; rather, it begins where the family leaves 



off and concentrates on the development of citizenship (Durk- 
heim, 1973 ). Similarly, the church helps to develop aspects 
of religious belief, while Scouts, the media, and other 
agencies make their own contribution. Taken together, the 
result is total adult human being. . 

Of interest in this study was discovering the content 
of tfife unique contribution of schooling. More concisely: 
other than cognitive skills', what do teachers teach? 

fiany writers. have discussed the probable effect of 
schooling upon a school-aged cohort. These discussions can 
be distributed in two camps, one of which might be called the 
functionalist, the other, revisionist or neo-Marxist. Punc-' 
tionalists, such as Robert Dreeben, have argued that schools 
are a transition between the protective ^jhell of the family 
and adulthood, wherein children are prepared in the skills, 
they will need in the real world. In Dreeben 's work, par tic- 
ularly, the real work- is seen as a place of secondary rela- 
tionships where survival means coping with competition uni- 
versalism, achievement, and independence, and specificity 
in relationships. (Dreeben, 1968) Because these are simply 
the givens of social life, ho^particular evaluative valence 
is attributed to them. 

Critics have tended to argue that these values are not 
without valence; they argue that while schools do indeed 
prepare children for adult life, they do so in accordance 
with. a highly stratified, class-biased society which pro- 
gressively and successively facilitates the success of the 
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^ children from the upper classes while stunting the life 
chances of those less fortunate and relegating them to &teps 
at the bottom of the social ladder. This- is done because 
lower class children are exposed to schooling experiences 
which lead to the differential development of skills; the 
children of the affluent Iparn the independent thinking, 
and communicative skills necessary for professionals life, 
while the children of the poor learn compliance and passivity. 
(Friedenberg , 1971 ; Grannis , 1967 ; Bowles and Gintis, 1976.) 

In this study less emphasis was placed upon the relation- 
ship between schools and social "class; our major interest 
was in developing a sense of the norms which teachers stress 
in the classroom ^ ^compiling empirically an inventory of the 
techniques or strategies which were employed to stress thfm, 
and some indication of the reasons why the dominant norms 
were, in fact, dominant. We took as a starting point the 
premise elaborated in earlier work by both Dewey and Diirkheim 
that social systems establish norms and patterns of discipline 
which teach people what to do and how to act, and that schools 
are no exception. We felt that whatever norms were established 
would serve as an affective, or "hidden curriculum" (Jackson. 
1968 ) for children. 

'One is struck upon entering the classroom by both the 
diversity and similarity^ of school life. Initial observation 
shows what has been called a kaleidescope of activity, a three 
ringed circus, a buzz and flurry of events and activities, a 
wide range of teachiritfiS&tyles. Some children read under 



teacher supervision, others write .at their desks; still others 
are up and about, playing. Some classropms have very directive 
teachers, others allow children to set their own schedules." 
Some teachers stress the basics; others are more intcresxiect 

in creative writing and drama* — * : 

' ' 1 

At the same time , there is an underlying similarity in -* . 

classrooms. Building design, materials available,'' often the 
arrangement of the physical, setting with chairs of children in 
clusters or rows being directed by an adiilt toward readily 
identifiable tasks such as reading, writing, and mathematics— ' 
all cue an observer that "school is going on". " (Eisenhart 1977) 

. Having school "go on" means that work is going on, wprk 
both for teachers and children. That the school is a work 
place for both children and teachers has been described in 
detail (Lortie, 1973} ; its task orientation is perhaps its most 
salient feature. But how it comes to be a work place for 
children is a process which is not arrived at easily. 

__..._^ILJ3?l4erLJba_e.sJ:.ablisli_a_wor^^ 

up a set of explicit and implicit rules for children to follow; 
further, they must organize the school environment to preserve 
a system of student behayior and group functioning which allows ' 
them to select the activities in which the group of children 
will engage (Eisenhart, 1977:2). It is not enough to desig- 
nate rules by fiat; the setting has to reinforce them for 
effective teacher control. Teachers know that the process of 
establishing the workplace is one of their primary jobs; they 
call it classroom management or maintenance of discipline, 
almost universally citing it as a major educational problem. 



no matter what grade level or where they teach. Coleman, 
"Waller and others posit that teacher domination' over 
Students is fragile. (Coleman 1961; Waller, 1932) That 
control, or discipline, continues to be a problem area, or 
that cdmpetence in maintaining control is constantly a felt 
need,, even for well- trained teachers, indicates that the 
equilibrium between students and teachers remains tenuous 
^t best, and that teachers ever have peering' over their 
Shoulders the spector of a classrdom out of control. 

How then, do teachers establish control? And what do 
their efforts teach to children? ^ 
Methods ' , ' \ ' 

To answer these questions, an intensive ethnographic 
study of classrooms was planned. Publio school teacli^ng 
/:annot be separated from its organizational context (Lortie 
1973:482), Neither ^can justifiable conclusions about teacher 
student behavior be reached without engaging. in research con- 
ducted with teachers in actual classrooms (Kounin 1970:142). 
For the^e reasons, it was decided to move into classrooms, 
studying teacher behavior with research. methods employing 
nonparticipant ob,3ervation. It also was decided not- to begin 
with a behavior coding syslfem developed in, advance of ob- 
servation, since the intent of the study was to enumerate and 
codify as broad a range of, work-related teacher behavior as 
possible. Therefore, a category system of data collection 
(Rosenshine and Purst 1973: 132) was sought to -preserve .a^ : 
much of the variety -of teacher behavior as possible, and to 



require descriptive ability, but minimal inference from the 
observer. .* 

The v7ork of Roger Barker, et al, which uses handwrftten 
transcripts of observed behavior fits these strictures (Barker 
1963); it relies bn^ the observer. to record everything which 
the subject ^3oes, without attempting to score of ^ count the 
behavior before recording it.. Scoring^ or coding, is then 
performed on the written transcript. T^hile it obvious that 
no means of observation can preserve all details of reality^ 
Barker's scheme retains the greatest amount of data and proved 
easiest and most economical to administer of the techniques 
available to the researcher. , ' 

Establishing Work Norms 

Stage one of the research began with preliminary obs r- 
.vations in six urban elementary classrooms. Chronicles of 
teacher verbal and quasi-rverbal behavior were recorded in 
-writing"by the researcher, then used to determine the spe- 
cific norms which teachers seemed tc stress in their ^class- 
rooms; the school is different from other settings children 
participate in because it is a place of work However sugar- ^ 
coated they may be, there are still jobs to be done / whether 
or not the students want to do them. This task orientation 
shaped the demands teachers placed upon^ children, demands for 



Quasi-verbal behavior was that which substituted for teacher t 
talk, sueh as when teachers wrote instructions on the black- 
board, or pointed authoritatively to, the seat ih which the 
student was supposed to be- sitting. 



behavior oriented' toward five norms* Classroomss^ppjeared to be 
places where children were expected to do the following:^ 
Conform to authority 

2. Conform to a schedule and avoid wasting time 

3* Equate academic achievement with personal worth 

4* Keep busy 

5 ^ Maintain order 

if ^ 1 

Doing the job, then, seemed to include doing it in a . 
specific way; it was assumed that, students had to do ,what. the 
teacher said to do when it was wanted, and with minimal noise, 
and movement* They also were expected to leayn the distinction 

between work and play:^ ^ 

While the preliminary observations delineated what seemed 
to be major normative emphases in the classroom, a systematic 
observation of teacher behavior was required to determine what 
tea'chers actually did to, teach children how to work. _ For. this, 1 
a new group of classrooms were selected. (See "The Sample" below) 
In them, chronicles of teacher verbal and quasi-verbal be- 

>J}avior were again recorded by the researcher. Coding of the 
chronicles or transcripts then took place in two stages. First, 
the chronicles were used to develop categories of teacher be- 
havior which reinforced the five management norms outlined 
above: Authority, Time> Achievement, Work> and .Order. ^ Indi- 
cators for several other areas were arxso^eve loped, based upon 
what was observed in the classrooms and also upon behavior 
which teachers are exhdted to encourage in children. These 

,were autonomy- or self-initiative, punitiveness, and intrinsic 
as well as extrinsic motivations for achievements 



Forty-one specific types of teacher behavioS: were de.? 
lineated as reinforcers. The second srage of coding consisted 
of assigning each occurrence of managerial behavior to the 
normative category to which it wa^ related. Frequency counts 
, of the behavior coded were calculated; tliese were converted 
into percentages of the total amount of teaqher behavior 
coded. Classroom activities were also categorized sq,- that 
both the amount of time spent in each type of activity and 
the categories which had the highest frequencies of behaviot 
" reinforcing the- norms under study became apparent. In addition 
"^the amount of time spend in each clarssr ^om activity wag cal- 
culated by adding i^p for eaph^ay the total time per activity. 
A random sample of trani^ripts were re-coded by an independent 
rater. In general, inter- rater reliability was high for all 
coding categories (t .5).^ ' . ^1 . ' 

EsTcfiT classroom was observed in turn over a period of 
nine months. At least 33 hours were spent in each of the 
four classrooms , and all times during the day were included 
to insure a representative*"sample of classroom activity. 

Supplementary information on teachers' was obtained by ^ 
meians of informal conversations and an interview with^each 
teacher. The impact of teacher behavior on- their students 
was assessed by. interviewing a represeijtative sample' of the 



•The two raters assigned teacher behavior tb each normative 
category identically; agreemtn" also v/as high as t;o the 
identity of each type of behavior. /Disagreement on individual 
behavior types arose in a few cases where a behavior occurred 
infrequently r and was more frequent for the most innovative 
teacher. Time and Achievement behavior was "easiest" to code 
reliably. Reprimands were the most difficult behaviors to 
assign to 'normative categories. 
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children in each cflaasrpqm/, and by administering a pencil- ' . 
"and-paper questionnaire to each child. Responses of th€L 
children were controlled for differences by sex. and ethnicity, 

but these did not prove relevant in the' analysis*. ' ' 

- ' - - - - -. . - - - ... " '7 ■ , - , ' ■ 

The Sample . * , • ^ 

• ' • c 

Four fourth grade classrooms in two schciol' in Albuquerque, 

^ * 

>New Mex?.co, were chosen for the study. The first school was * 
in a semi-rural lower income Mexican-American" neighborhood; 

the second was located in a middle class neighborhood with a 

■ ' ' . 

largely Anglo population. Three of the four teachers were A 

■ / • ■' . 

Anglos; one w^s a Mexican-American. 'All were in their 'late 
twenties and early thirties; all had taught five years, an^ , ' 
none had previously taught fourth grade. Each teacher had ■ 
about thirty children in a self-contained classroom; resource 
teachers, aides, and student teachers were not present. The , 
children in one school-were predominantly Mexican-American; 
in the other, they were predominantly Anglo-American. - \> 

' One of the purposes of the study was to see if the no.rma- 
'^■^ tive emphasis observed during the preliminary' investigations 
obtained more generally. For this reason/ maximum. variation 
in the sample was sought. Schools with substantially different 
student' clientele were chosen to determine whether the type of 
child taught affected how teachers acted .with regard to student 
work behavior. ' 

* . • * . ■ • 

In a'ddition, classrooms were chosen to ryresent a- maximum 

range of teaching styles. It is^ fairly obvious that a task . 

orientation and heavy emphasis on disciplined behavior prevails 

yc ; • n • 



in traditionally, teacher-centered classrooms. Proponehts 

of the open concept classroom, howevfer, often mai'ntairi " that 

they represent a break from traditional orientations. .We 

wanted to see if this were 'true, 'to that end one classroom^! 

j.n the sample operated on an open concept, utilizing learning 

ceiiter and student-developed reading materials rather 'than a. - 

standard curriculum, and text materials. There were no desks; 

students worlked on the floor or at tables,, and each. had a 

basket for personal belo;igings. WorJc was individualized. and 

scheduling was fairly flexible.' At the opposite end of the ° 

scale was & very teacher-centered classroom wherd children sat 
<• ' • . . ' ■ ' "■ 

in rows and were .taught ,in one of two groups-so designate4 

.by . Levement - according, to a never-changing ttxne schedule 

posted on the blackboard. Textbooks and workbooks pro\^£ded. ; 

the backbone of the, curriculum; teacher dominance was evident* 

even in ar^ classes where chile <ren colpred or copied, drawings ^ 

made by thd teacher, * . . ^ 

Table. 1 displays the size and ethnicity of each class- 
* * • • 

room as, well "as the characteristics of each teachers • style. 



Insert Table 1 Here 



-Teachers for ±he study .were selected i'h two stages* First 
two schoor principals (one from each of the two ethnic areas) 
were located who would. permit an obseWer ta work in their 
school for several months. They were asked to find volunteers 
from ajaong their* experienced fourth grade teachers who had 
self-contained classrooms. Experienced teachers were sougfit ' 
V> insure stability of teaching styles; self-^contained class- 
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rooms were chosen so that a single observer could study "them 
more easily and only one teacher would have influence upon the 
' " students. 

Each principal explained the study to the teachers, 
indicating that it would Include having an observer in the 
classroom for at least two months, taking notes on whatever 
* the teacher did. Two teachers from each school volunteered 
, for the study. ^ ^ ^ 

'^he fact that only teachers willing to be observed for. \ 
an extended period of time participated in the suty may have 
affected the results; however, observational research of this** 
nature cannot be undertaken without the permission co- 
operation of the subjects'. ■ . ' . . . - " 
. The Distribution, of Activities ' /, , - . 

An analysis of the types of activities teachers organit^ed . 
for their students . yielded thirteen distinct Categories which 
were grouped into three sets, depending upon the t^pe of response 
required from students. Tliese are listed in Table IV While 
wide variation existed in the extent to- which the teachers used them/ 
- all of the teachers employed each of the categories with one 

exception - competitive games, s^ich as spelling bees. Teacher . > 
A said she did not believe in subiecting children to the. 
posibility of public humiliation if they happened to -lose 
in a contest.. r . . 

Most .interesting for this study however, ^'was the fact 
that the single most frequently engaged in activitycfor all 
four teachers was what we called "maintenance"- activity which 
was directed toward settling down, getting organized, cleanipg 

ERIC . . • -^3 , V. \ 
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, up, and general classroom logistics, oar finding that at 
^ least 20% of all teacher talk was. directed toward gettin'g 
organized substantiates the off -heard contention of teachers 
that establishing control is "what you do during the' day 
instead of teaching" (Eisenhart, 1978:2); Even the teacher 
in the open' concept classroom devoted the saine .portion of 
verbal behavior to management. 

fx 

Control oriented. or management behavior wds^ not limited 
to those transition timeg between periods of real pedagogy. 

• • ' * * ^- 

By definition, it was the dominant type of behavior during " 
tiranstion times, but it also was widely distributeSSfhrough- 
. out the school "day, indicating that in elementary school 

classrooms, constant surveillance is necessary to keep the 
daily round of activities goxng. Emphasis on time keeping, 
acting i%^an or-derly manner, attending to task's, and ^following 
orders was found to be a major, component in the* behavior of 

& . . . , ■ ' s " . ' ■■ • ■ 

reach of the four teachers. 

. • _ The Management. Core ' ; , . 

■■ . ' 

• All four teachers stressed .wor'k norms by means of constant 
^verbal and non-verbal requests for certain kinds of student ^ 
behayior. However, six of these -requests occurred' with par- 
txcular frequency, constituting no less than 50 percent of the 
non-ins tructisDnal talking teachers engaged in, and in the " 
' case of one, comprising over 60 percent. These 6 items of 

* . teacher behavior constituted what was termed in this study 

the "management core" of teacher behavior. It was so named 
because the six behaviors irt the management core expressed 

' the work norms defined earlier, and- because they were central 

ERIC- . ..^ 14 
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to -the activities of all four teachers. Despite their other- 
wise very dissimilar classrooms, the four teachers in the study 
Were alike' in their use of the management core. Table II 
lists the management core behaviors, and shows the distribution 
of management core behavior 'among, the teachers, their individr 
ual teaching styles, and thfe amount of talking each did* 

The management core seemed to arise from the: structure 
and task orientation of the school, and it acted to constrain 
even the most unconventional ^teachers to conform^ This wa« 
because it represented the minimal managerial demfands which 
teachers could use to get children to, perform their tasks» 
in the crovjded arena of, the classroom. . ' > 

- - Insert Table II 

Overall, 16 percent of the statements were orieated 
toward establishing who was bos's in the classroom. Thgt 
the children did indeed accept the teacher as an authority 
was ^inHTcated in their interviews, where, regardless of their 
ethnidity, they said that. they "had to do what the teacher . 
said because she was the boss", and that children who did 
not do so were acting inappropriately. * ^ 

About 11 percent of the messages had to do with a task 
orientation, keeping busy,: getting to work,, or being told 
what to do next. 10 percent reinforced a time orientation 
which^^mphasi^ed and * clarified the class schedule, while 
six percent were "get-moving*|, statements which told children . 
to hurry up and^iot waste time*^ Children*%?ere also sub- 
jected to a V6ry large number o£ messages (seven percent 



r4, 

, of the total coded) telling them to '^sit down and shut up".- 

That these norms were enforced yas indicated by^ the numbfer 

of reprimands — nine percent of the total. 

A "hidden curriculum" existed^ then, consisting in 

certain rules which were embodied in management-type behavior,. 

Children were expected to internalize these rCiles in every 
' classroom: ,^ 

1. Do what the. teacher says. • 

2. Live up to teacher expectations for proper behavior. 

3. Keep busy, 

4. Keep quiet and don't move too much. 

5. Stick to the schedule.- . • , 

The message was reinforced by the fadt that children in 
all the classrooms speSnd a great deal of time working -lalone.o 
Table III shows the allocation 'of ..time to various classroom 
activities, indicating that from 30 to 53 percent of the time ; 
spent xn school was occupied with activities which did not allow 
children to move around or respond verbally to anyone but the 
teacher. Thus, keeping quiet and, keeping busy were reinforced 
by classroom activity as well as teacher behavior. 



Insert Table ^III . 



It is important to repeat at this o^Kcture that'' the 
management core did not seem to be optional; all teachers, 

regardless of their intentions, teaching style's, or ethnicity 

• / 

used the behavior it included in^ great quantity. In addition, 
they appeared to use it uniformly: . there. were no statistical 
differences among the teachers^l^ the amount of management 



activity they engaged' in. Differences in classroom environ- 
ment, then, did not affect the impact of the management "core; 
all children were heavVly exposed to it. Differences among 
children also had no affect upton the results; the- two Mexican- 
American classrooms did not differ substantially either in^ tlie 
behavior of the teacher or in the responses of |:he children 
in the frequency of importance of work porms. While" it may 
seem that ^ex should have created differential responses, 
at -least -among the children, it did not. Bo^s and girls 
responded similarly as to their perceptions of activities and 
rules m the classroom. Both boys and girls felt that they 
'were equa-ly held accountable to the normative 'structure of ' 
the classroom;, they did hot feel (and there did not seem to 
be) different work norm messages for boys and girls. Thus, 
within the limitations of data obtained in this: study ^ it ^ 
was clear that the children had begun to internalize the work 
norms which were the focus of the study. Children in all" 
classrooms, for -example, stated that classrooms were work 
places, not places fqr play, that classroom's had rules which 
had to be followed, and that there existed a time table for 
things to be done. When children were asked what their teacher 
most wanted them to do, both Mexican-Americans and Anglos, 
boys and girls, responded, "be quiet, don' fool" around, and 
get our work done on time" . While differences in sex, and 
ethnicity may/ later on, affect how children act out in work - 
norms, in fourth grade, at least/ their exposure to,, and 
acceptance appear to be the same. 

■^17- 



Discussion 

Most studies of teachers have stressed the great varia- 
tion which exists in teacher style and activity. However, 
this study has tried^ to point out that at least along one 

very important dimension, that of management, teachers 

^ • ». 

tended to look rather alike. There were basic ^ules for. 

school life which made survival in classrooms, possible. ^ 

« 

Teachers employed management behjivior betause they had no 
option as to whether or not activities kept moving in an 
orderly fashion in the classroom. The exigencies of the 
crowded classroom dictated 'the management core; it repre-. 
.sented the minimal demands of the school as an institution. 
This held true across all four*^ of the classrooms studied, 

♦ 

despite their variation in style. Where differences did 
exist, they seemed tto be determined by the, individual person- 
ality and philosophy of the 'teacher, rather than, by the insti- 
tutional constraints which produced the management core. 

It also was clear that^the students ip this study recog- 
nized the strong emphasis on work norms; in a written question 
naUre,.over 80% indicated that time keeping, doing whal; the 
teacher said, keeping busy, and maintaining order were 
importarjt to their teachers. In interyiv^s ,V when asked wl^at 
was most important in school, after citing spelling and math, 
they responded, "Sit down, be quietf#t=and do what the teacher 
says . . * * r ^ 

One unexpected finding was that, despite the, variation 
among the .teachers, in emphasis on' both grades and achievement/ 
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all the children felt that grades were an accurate. reffection 
of how the teacher evaluated them, and most felt that "getting 
grades is the most important thing about> school". Some of this 
may be 'an effect of ethnicity; Mexican-American children in. the 
sample were more likely to place heavy emptiasis on grades than 
Anglo children. , It' may also be" that children lea^rn. that grading 
and evaluation on specific skills is a .school function which i? 
so impprtant both to the child and to his family that the idio- 
syncracies of individual teachers do not affect their overafl 
response to evaluation.,. ^ , . , 



Thus, teafdiers seem constrained by institutional require- ^ 
ments relating to the high pupil-to-teache'r ratio in elementary 
classrooms and the necessity for instilling ,dognitive skill's to 
elicit from students certaih kinds of behavior pertaining to time, 
work, authority, and order. They do" so in a core of behavior which 
seems to be relatively uniform, regardless of individual teaching 
styles. Individual classrooms may have foibles which chi3^ren 
memorize #or a, year, but they do not have the lasting impact of • 
the management core. " . ^ - 

We have suggested that the management core is .common to all 
teachers because it represents the minimal conditions under which- 
work can take place. Another way of statir g this is that the ' / 
management core represents the basic core of teacher attempts to ^ : 
establish control in the classroom.^ ^ • • • 

By means of the ilehaviors defined in this ""study ,' teachers 
establish a management system of dispipline reflecting the realw 
of possible behdvior under classroom conditions. The management 

■I .19 



system, if effective, makes school work possible, and the 
sooner children learn how to work, the more effective a 
teacher can be, for she then is able to spend more time 
actually teaching. How to work, for example, seems to' be ' 
learned well by the time students reaph high school; it 
would be rare to find the same high "ratio of didaction to 
control behavior in secondary schools as was found here 
.in fourth' grade. " » , ^ ' ' . - 

The underlying similarity in classrooms , or wha% lets 
the observer know that school is "going on" derives from a 
carefully devised, but often unconscipus, pedagogy engaged 
in by teachers teaching children how to work, not only at 
congitive tasks., but in those" affective skills which lead to' 
the learning of work norms. Thus, learning to work, for children 
constitutes learning to control by teachers. The two are' a 
function of classroom tasks and structure, and seem to result in 
the establishment of a normative structure regarding work in the 

classrooms - > - 

■ . ■ I ■■, • • ^ . . 

Conclusion — - 

This study suggests that, given the way public schools 
are presently organized, teacher styles^ seem to make very little 
difference in the degree to which theise traditi6nal values of 
work, "time, authority,' order, aind perhaps achievement are 
emphasized._^ne can infer that children attending public school, 
in whatever permutation, will find that traditional norms form 
a hiddeh-vcurriculiwr to which they must adhere. While this study 



was limited to intensive research in four classrooms | and > 
further research will be needed to verify its findings, it 
does suggest that" if the constraints outlined in thik research 

are truly functional requisites of the institution, 'Jilt can be 

■ -if : • 

surmised that the degree of cfiaiige possible in the p>iblic. * 
schools is limited by institutional needs ,f6r order/ conformity, 
time- schedules, and work. Teacher, behavior will continue -to i 



emphasize these needs sro long as schools and the society ren^n 

4 so structured. . • - 

\ * * \ 
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■ Table I ' 

CUSSROOM COMPOSITION AND TEACHEr" CHARACTERISTICS 



School 

Teac?ier's Ethnicity 



# of Students 



% of Mexican-American 
Students 



Teacher A 
Valley ^ 



Anglo 



25 



72% 



Teacher B 
Heights 

. Anglo 

30 

20% 



Tocher C 
Valley 

Anglo . 

29 

79Z 



Teacher D 
Heights 

Mexlcari-Amerlcan 

r 

10% 



Z o£ Female Students 
Use of Materials 



36% 



53% 



individualized , semi-individualized^ 

instruction; uncon- instruction; conveii- 

ventionar ciirricu^ tional curriculum,, 

lum; unconventional unconventional-. use 

use ofi space and ^ of space and time * 
time 



58%. 



small group 
instruction; con- 
ventional curricu- 
lum; conventional 
use of space and 
time 



50% 



, large group instruc 
tion; conventional 
curriculum, conven- 
tional use of^ space 
and time 



Teacher Stvle 



student centered, 
open, therapeutic 
pupil-tfeacher 
relationship 



teacher centered, 
oj/en, therapeutic 
pupil-teacher 
relationship 



teacher centered,, 

authdi^'itarian 

pupil/^eachei^ 

relationship 

\ 



teacher centered, 
authoritarian 
pupil/teacher 
relationship 



toun 



Acetf c«net of Aut^Mtltr 



l»h*»tor Indicator 

m4 ttyMtaclOM 4(t(ii«124) 



T«.W A yy»>tAi» »g Total WHairior 
lMCI>orA TOtehora ToiciyMrip' " T-clior 







torlaanda ^ 


«rii-sM 










— T- 


ltdtoMiita liMtj^ 
•ow— at 4 talllaa 








• 


^jiok C^lonutlon 




Diofatctilnf or4tra 
Cot»w>lft£ atat— net 


S{«-41) 




<(w50) 


. 3fa*#4> 


Tiat OrXtttUClon 


#). 


SutoMtita altMlllag 
Wilnnlasa and ondlnga 








" 3(o^40) 






of actlvlelta 




10fl..*7) 




lOtn-71) 


Total Manaitoonc 






« 








Cort khavlor CoM 






$4{b-42J) ^ 








Total t*havfor Cod*d 

4' . 






• 


■.707 








Itot.: Itprlund. v.rc M«n *« .uthortty rttnforetng. •Ith««»h th«y .1m eiw rttnfoVe* 



ethtr Mra«.' 



. TABLE III 

SUMMARY OF TIME ALLOCATIONS 
FOR GIVEN ACTIVITIES 











1^ 




> 

Teacher A • 


Teacher Ef 


Teacher C 


' Teacher D 


a 

Solitary 
Activities 


42 : 


. 53 


30 


48 


Managerial 
Activities 


25 




• 20 


21 ■ 


Interactive 
Activities 


21- 


18 


38 


-20 ^ 

V 


Other 


12 


10 


• 1^ — 


f 

11 



NOTE: Time Is expressed In percentages of tHe total amount of 
observed time spent in these activities. 



TABLE IV 



CATEGORIES OP CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 



Solitary Activities 

1. Sea two rk: 

2. Circulating: 

3. "Tutoring: 

4. Reading a story: 

Interactive. Activities 

5. Discussion: 



9 

io 



6. Checking: 

7. T3oardv;ork:, 

8. Explication: 
Gaines : 

Reading aloud i 



Children are working individual ly * 
■at their- desks, interacting v/ith 
neither tlj.e teacher nor other stu- 
dents. ^ _ : 

Children engaged in "seatwork"; 
teacher moves about the room help-' ' 
ing individual children or exercisinq 
surveillance over activities. 
Children are at "seatwbrl:"; teacher 
IS seated at her desk. , Individual 
children come, one by. one, to her ■ 
for help .at her desk. 
The teacher reads a story' aloud to 
the- students. t 



A . combination of 'question and answer 
plus discussion which, in elementary 
schools, seems to- serve the same 
, function .whicji lecturing does in 
higher education: presentation- of 
mfotmation. 

Grading papers, answers are read 
while students grade their own or 
others papers.- 

Teacher gives children problems to ^ 
work on, th^blackboard.. 
Teacher gives explicit instructions 
for assignments .v 

Relays^ spelling bees, competitive 
team activities. 

Children read from a text to the ^ 
teacher. . 



ERIC 



Maintenanc e Activities " ' ' - 

r 

- " 11. Getting brganized: Collecting materials, passing them , 

' , ' changing activities, giving 

orders., telling children what to do - 
next . 

Teacher' gets children seated and 
quiet so activity can contimie or 
another one can begin. 
^ A category consisting primarily of , ' 
watcJ tiig TV and Diovics or visiting ^ 
lecturers or of going to the liJjrary, 
when' after finding books the chil- 
dren .sit quietly and read. 



12. Settling down; 



13; Oth6r: 



